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ART AND PROGRESS 



and for a moment this appears alluring, 
but upon gentler thought it seems ques- 
tionable if, indeed, all merit such retribu- 
tion. There are, the Citizen admits, de- 
spite his present affliction, good posters as 
well as bad- — some which are b}' no means 
unsightly, being commendable in color 
and well designed. Why should not all 
be? The Citizen recall's the gratitude 
that he habitually feels when in Lon- 
don for the red military coats which re- 
lieve the endless grayness of the city 
and he believes that color plays a larger 
part in happiness than many suppose. In 



our cities today, he is inclined to think, 
there is not enough good color scattered, 
as accents, here and there, so why not 
for this purpose utilize the billboards — 
making them shapely, making them pic- 
turesque? Doubtless the Crusader would 
not approve of this suggestion for so far 
as he is concerned it is war to extermina- 
tion, but then he goes about constantly 
from city to city and sees the face of na- 
ture disfigured, whereas the Citizen stays 
at home and while getting a top-left view 
occasional^, is reminded that with all his 
aspirations "business is business after all/' 



WATER COLOR AND MINIATURE 
EXHIBITION 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Aiits 



OF more than usual note was the j oint 
exhibition of the Philadelphia Water 
Color Club and the Philadelphia Society 
of Miniature Painters which was held at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts from November 8th to December 
19th, not merely on account of the merit 
of the paintings set forth, but because 
of the admirable manner in which the 
display was made. More and more it is 
being realized that environment is a thing 
of great consequence — that as the effect 
of a single painting is sometimes miti- 
gated by its frame so the significance of 
a collection of paintings is in a measure 
dependent upon wall covering and such 
supposedly minor details. Lighting, 
background, spacing and arrangement are 
elements to be seriously reckoned with as 
governing the pleasurable quality of an 
exhibition as well as. militating for or 
against the value of the work displayed. 
To view an exhibition in which each work 
has been considered unrelatedly is, like 
reading a dictionary, not only wearisome 
but confusing, whereas from one wherein 



the several units have been brought into 
a single composition the visitor passes 
refreshed, and retains definite impres- 
sions. There is an art of display which 
is, no less than in literature, music, and 
painting, a 'matter of choice, correlation, 
and arrangement. 

The significance and value of this art 
were exemplified in the recent double 
exhibition in Philadelphia. The walls of 
the galleries in which the water colors 
were set forth were primarily taken into 
consideration, precisely the right cover- 
ing being supplied to serve as a back- 
ground, a soft gray fabric with atmos- 
pheric quality being substituted in several 
of the galleries for the usual dull green 
burlajD. Furthermore, to imply perma- 
nence rather than makeshift, this gray 
super-covering was put on in panels, the 
green beneath serving as frieze and bor- 
der, harmonized by clever use of laurel 
ropes as architectural ornament. But in 
addition to this the paintings were ap- 
parently thoughtfully arranged, both in 
regard to artistic kinship and significance. 
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MINIATURES 



a big composition being kept in mind, 
while at the same time marked tenden- 
cies were emphasized. In certain in- 
stances where a single work would have 
failed to have indicated the trend of an 
artist, a group was shown, and though 
the observer was left free to draw his own 
conclusions the fact that a fixed intent 
had governed the selection and arrange- 
ment of the exhibits was pleasantly mani- 
fest. Not that the exhibition was limited 
in its range for it was in truth broadly 
comprehensive, but that here and there 
indication was given of deliberate pur- 
pose, by the placing of one work and 
another in juxtaposition, or by the use 
of certain groups as balancing pendants. 
Indeed, so varied and comprehensive was 
this exhibition that had it been less art- 
fully arranged it would have been be- 
wildering^ meaningless and confusing. 
Not only were water colors but etch- 
ings, engravings, pastels, pencil draw- 
ings, illustrative work and miniatures in- 
cluded, and while it is true that no great 
number manifested startling merit, the 
majority may be said to have shown more 



than usual skill in execution and artistic 
feeling, and though variety in manner ex- 
ceeded originality of conception, the lat- 
ter quality was by no means wanting. 

Directing the attention upon the water 
colors in this exhibition many were found 
worthy of attention. Many "Gods and 
many creeds," to be sure, but withal a 
manifest unity of purpose — an evident 
desire to deliver a message. There are 
some lovers of art, some critics, and 
"picture-tasters," who distrust the ar- 
tistic instinct of the American painters, 
fearing lest the temperament be lack- 
ing which gives to a work of craft real 
potency. But it should be remembered 
that American art has scarcely outgrown 
its infant days, when its own prowess 
is a thing of absorbing interest. Having 
learned the language the ripened product 
can be confidently anticipated and calmly 
awaited. In fact if one may believe the 
signs it is already close at hand. 

It is this traditional fruition which was 
seen in a group of water colors con- 
tributed by Alfred East, the president of 
the Royal Society of British Artists. 
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the medium, also showed with pleasing 
color and finish a dignity in conception. 
Looking back over a period of four weeks 
and more since the exhibition opened, 
these few paintings are brought to mind 
with peculiarly pleasurable insistence 
because of the fact that they arrived at 
a result beyond the point where method 
and style signify. 

And with these scattered examples 
stand in one's remembrance groups of 
works by Alexander Robinson, Alice 
Schille, Herman Dudley Murphy, D. W. 
Try on, Henry C. White, Charles Hop- 
kinson, Dodge McKnight, and Maurice 
Prendergast, the last three chiefly re- 
markable for amazing combination and 
use of color made pardonable only by the 
assumption that such is the badge of ex- 
ploration. The first two, on the other 
hand, were of immediate interest and were 
most happily placed in ^sufficiently close 
proximity to be profitably contrasted and 
studied. Alexander Robinson's pictures 
were painted heavily and while clever and 
vigorous had a resonance of tone, the sub- 



Whether or not one may like Mr. East's 
color and method, none can deny the fact 
that he employs art to good purpose 
and brings his compositions to definite 
completion — that his works have a poise 
indicative of something more than tech- 
nical supremacy. In the fear of sub- 
jective dominance American painters 
have disregarded perhaps too much the 
value of the pictorial and thus produced 
works which, while intrinsically worthy, 
fail to make universal appeal. Not all, 
to be sure, and the tendency is to regain 
this overlooked attribute. In this exhi- 
bition there were paintings by Charles 
Warren Eaton, Elliott Daingerfield, 
Charles Melville Dewey, William J. 
Kaula, and John Wesley Little, which 
fulfilled all technical requirements and 
added to perfection of technique the 
charm of significant composition. The 
works of William H. Holmes, moreover, 
who is of all perhaps the most brilliant 
technician, laying on his color with mar- 
velous knowing and utilizing with de- 
lightful cunning the inherent qualities of 
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AN INTERESTING GROUl' 



ALICE SCHILLE 



ject signifying less than the decorative 
color of the pattern. Those of Alice 
Schille were no less skilful, but more 
vivacious, the pigment being thinly ap- 
plied as in a clean-cut mosaic, and pos- 
sessed that sparkle secured through direct 
treatment when the harmonies are in a 
high key. The remaining three, Mr. 
Murphy, Mr. Tryon, Mr. White, were 
seen to have dealt more, to the contrary, 
in effects than objective facts — to have 
interpreted moods rather than transcribed 
forms, handling their medium with re- 
markable subtlety and preserving through 
its mastery with comparative simplicity 
and ease a transient and lovely impres- 
sion. 

The semi-conventional color drawings 
of architectural themes by Jules Guerin 
and Taber Sears were specially worthy 
of distinction inasmuch as they mani- 
fested hidden beauty in a manner both 
peculiarly simple and especially their 
own. And to these, closely related, 
though far apart in theme, were the flower 



studies of Genjiro Kataoka and Edna 
Boies Hopkins, the one a series of inter- 
pretations of morning glories done in the 
style of the old school of Japan, and 
the other color wood block prints of 
various common blossoms decoratively 
adapted with equal simplicity and charm. 

There were comparatively few pastels 
included in this exhibition — two only of 
special merit, a portrait study, "Shad- 
ows/' by Thomas F. Anschutz, display- 
ing consummate trained facility, and a 
smaller canvas, by May Hallowell Loud, 
catalogued as "A Sketch," a half-size 
portrait of a young woman, which showed 
excellent relation of values and good 
construction. 

Charles H. Dana's water colors, done 
in pure wash with great nicety of touch 
and perception ; George Walter Dawson's 
colorful and artistic studies of flowers 
and flowering gardens, and A. E. Al- 
bright's sympathetic child pictures, all 
helped to raise and uphold the standard 
of the exhibition. A group of water 
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colors by D. Y. Cameron, the distin- 
guished Scotch etcher, was shown, but 
found disappointing, the elegance of style 
and beauty of differentiated textures 
which mark his etchings being entirely, 
or almost entirely, wanting in his color 
work. The same, curiously enough, may 
be said of water colors by Ernest David 
Roth, whose etchings, set forth in an ad- 
joining gallery, were of uncommon merit. 

The illustrated work was not only 
good but particularly interesting, being 
very individual and essentially a product 
of the time. Among those exceptionally 
well represented were: Jessie Willcox 
Smith, Elizabeth Howell Ingham, Thorn- 
ton Oakley, Elizabeth Shippen Green, 
N. C. Wyeth, and F. Walter Taylor. 

To the last, the miniatures have been 
left, not through minor importance, but 
because in a measure they were set apart. 
Gallery I and the north corridor were 
exclusively given over to their exhibition 
and the visitor viewed them first or last, 
according to his choice of entrance. Even 
more effort was expended to create en- 
vironment for these "works in little" than 



for the larger productions, gallery I be- 
ing completely and tastefully furnished 
as a room, oriental rugs being placed on 
the floor, chairs, a sofa and table placed 
against the walls, a mantel of simple 
design erected, colonial mirrors, sconces 
and candlesticks supplied, as well as 
two tall vases, filled with rich, dull- 
colored chrysanthemums, giving sugges- 
tion of life. In groups, on the walls, 
at a convenient height the miniatures 
were displayed, and of exceding beauty 
and merit were the majority. If 
photography checked miniature painting 
for a time there has, as the foreword to 
the catalogue of this exhibition suggests, 
apparently been a notable revival of the 
art in recent years, for one may safely 
assert that better work than was herein 
shown has not been done in any age. 
Strong in drawing, vigorous in treatment, 
vital and convincing, these miniatures 
were at the same time inherently dainty, 
lovely in color, truly exquisite. 

One hundred and forty-five miniatures 
were included in the catalogue and of 
these almost a third were of extraordi- 
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nary merit, which is a large percentage. 
The mention of but a few must suffice. 
Laura Combs Hills contributed four, 
three portraits and a study, "The 
Nymph/' all of which were as mas- 
terly and big in quality as though they 
had been interpreted on large canvases, 
breadth of stroke being retained though 
not at the expense of finish. Carlota 
Saint-Gaudens, the wife of Homer Saint- 
Gaudens, also contributed four, all of 
which were conspicuous for merit, and 
one, a portrait of Percy MacKaye, being 
specially strong and convincing. Ber- 
nice P. Andrews Fernow showed an ex- 
cellent miniature of Mr. J. Scott Hartley; 
Helen V. Lewis, Lydia Eastwick Long- 



acre, Evelyn Purdie, Felda Shaufield, 
Mabel H. Welch and others helped, 
through their works, to lend distinction 
to the show. There is something specially 
intimate and personal in a miniature por- 
trait—a confidence which must not be be- 
trayed, but to conserve this quality, hold- 
ing fast to the prerogatives of art, retain- 
ing the value of the ivory as an underlay 
and sacrificing nothing of strength to 
delicacy sets indeed a difficult problem 
and one which it was astounding to find in 
this exhibition to have been repeatedly so 
well solved. With so much sanity and 
evident good training American artists 
can be trusted, it would seem, to work out, 
in time, their lofty ideals. L. M. 
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